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UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSE 

The  University  High  School  was  organized  during  the  summer  of  1921  and  was 
opened  for  the  first  time  September  12th  of  that  year.  It  is  housed  in  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  on  the  campus,  commonly  known  as  the  Education  Building.  This  is  located 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Springfield  and  Mathews  Avenues,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  threefold: — First,  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  the 
College  of  Education;  second,  to  offer  opportunities  for  observation  and  training  to 
University  seniors  expecting  to  teach;  and  third,  to  offer  high  school  training  to  young 
people.  Colleges  of  Education  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  laboratory  where  the  best  of 
the  new  ideas  in  education  may  receive  a  trial  and  where  worthy  investigations  may  be 
carried  out.  The  University  High  School  will  provide  the  College  of  Education  here 
with  opportunities  for  these  things.  No  one  is  properly  trained  for  the  work  of  teaching 
who  has  not  had  good  opportunities  to  observe  various  types  of  teaching  and  to  try 
some  of  the  phases  of  the  work  under  intelligent  guidance.  In  other  words,  some  sort 
of  an  apprenticeship  should  be  passed  through  by  every  prospective  teacher.  This,  of 
course,  is  in  addition  to  the  theoretical  part  of  the  candidate's  training.  A  school  system 
or  high  school  under  control  of  the  teacher-training  institution  makes  this  possible  under 
conditions  relatively  free  from  detrimental  effects,  as  far  as  the  work  of  the  school  itself 
is  concerned.  The  third  purpose — to  furnish  high  school  opportunities  to  young  people 
— is  in  one  sense  of  chief  importance.  Without  the  young  people  the  other  aims  cannot 
be  met.  However,  the  organization  of  the  University  High  School  could  not  be  justified 
on  this  ground  alone.  It  is  the  plan  to  furnish  these  opportunities  under  favorable 
conditions,  both  as  regards  extensive  equipment  and  highly  efficient  instruction.  Since 
the  enrollment  of  the  University  High  School  is  to  be  limited  to  250,  it  seems  possible  to 
realize  this  purpose. 

THE    STAFF 

The  staff  consists  of  a  Principal,  Department  Supervisors,  and  regularly  appointed 
teachers.  Only  those  who  have  had  successful  teaching  experience,  following  a  thorough 
academic  and  professional  training,  are  chosen  as  teachers.  The  Department  Supervisors 
are  members  of  the  University  Staff,  who  give  part  of  their  time  to  their  work  at  the 
University  High  School.  Since  the  school  is  a  part  of  the  College  of  Education  and  under 
its  control,  the  staff  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  following 
admission  requirements  have  been  set  up: 

First,  graduation  from  the  eighth  grade,  or  evidence  through  examination  or  other 
means,  that  the  pupil  can  do  a  satisfactory  type  of  high  school  work.  Graduation  from 
the  eighth  grade  is  interpreted  to  mean  graduation  from  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Urbana 
or  Champaign  schools,  or  schools  of  equal  standing,  or  completion,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
county  superintendent,  of  the  course  as  prescribed  by  the  State. 

Second,  residence  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Third,  age  not  to  exceed  21  years. 
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Pupils  transferring  from  other  high  schools  will  be  admitted  upon  evidence  of 
honorable  release.  They  will  be  given  full  credit  for  all  work  done  which  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  work  done  in  this  school.  Successful  continuation  of  the  same  studies  or 
of  work  which  naturally  follows  may  be  the  test.  Since  the  enrollment  will  be  limited 
to  250,  applications  for  admission  will  be  honored  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  re- 
ceived, providing,  of  course,  applicants  can  meet  entrance  requirements. 

A  tuition  of  $25  per  semester  is  charged.  This  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  to  the  University  Bursar,  156  Administration  Building.  Pupils  should  present 
receipts  for  tuition  to  the  principal  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  second  week  of 
school.  In  addition  each  pupil  is  required  to  purchase  a  padlock  for  his  locker.  A  strong 
combination  padlock  is  recommended. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  school  is  provided  with  four  study  rooms,  each  having  a  capacity  of  fifty  pupils. 
In  addition,  the  library  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  this  type  of  school  activity.  The 
library,  though  relatively  small  at  present,  is  exceptionally  well  chosen  and  is  being 
steadily  built  up.  Since  it  is  a  branch  of  the  University  Library,  it  can  readily  be  made 
to  meet  any  ordinary  demands.    A  regularly  trained  librarian  has  charge. 

The  science  laboratories  are  well  arranged,  thoroughly  equipped,  and  spacious.  The 
Industrial  Education  rooms  are  well  supplied  with  equipment  for  drawing  and  wood- 
working. Excellent  bench  tools  and  the  latest  types  of  motor-driven  machines  for  wood- 
working are  available.  The  equipment  for  work  in  clothing  and  cooking  is  extensive  and 
of  very  good  quality.  The  equipment  for  work  in  art  and  design  is  well  chosen  and 
offers  a  fine  opportunity  for  this  type  of  work.  Equipment  for  work  in  typewriting, 
shorthand,  and  bookkeeping  is  available.  Classes  are  limited  in  number  to  twenty  pupils. 
Laboratory  sections  are  limited  to  sixteen.  This  insures  adequate  individual  attention 
with  the  equipment  provided. 

COOPERATION  WITH  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  work  with  the  students  in  the  College  of  Education  consists  of  observation 
and  educational  practice.  Classes  in  Education  10,  Methods  of  Teaching,  visit  the  High 
School  at  least  five  times  a  semester  for  observation  purposes.  The  course  in  Educational 
Practice  is  designed  to  furnish  a  sort  of  apprenticeship.  Five  semester  hours  of  credit 
are  given  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  work.  A  senior,  specializing  in  some  sub- 
ject with  the  expectation  of  teaching  it,  is  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  classes  in  that 
subject  in  the  University  High  School.  He  is  required  to  meet  regularly  each  day  with 
the  class  and  to  be  responsible  for  class  work  just  as  the  high  school  pupils  are.  His 
first  responsibility  is,  therefore,  to  become  a  high  school  pupil  and  to  learn  to  see  con- 
ditions from  the  standpoint  of  the  high  school  pupil.  A  mistake  most  beginning  teachers 
make  is  to  fail  to  realize  that  there  is  a  difference  between  university  work  and  high 
school  work — to  fail  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  situation.  It  is  felt  that  the  plan 
being  used  may  at  least  lessen,  if  not  largely  overcome,  this  tendency. 

When  the  University  senior,  by  the  quality  of  his  class  work,  by  his  attitude  and 
interest,  has  won  a  place  which  entitles  him  to  recognition,  he  is  ready  for  new  respon- 
sibility. In  justice  to  all,  a  superior  high  school  pupil  may  have  the  same  privilege. 
This  new  responsibility  assumes  many  forms  and  varies  in  degree  from  the  most  simple 
to  the  most  complex.  Essentially  it  consists  of  directing  the  activities  of  the  class,  and 
sharing  in  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  every  conceivable  manner.    A  few  of  the  possi- 
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bilities  in  this  field  may  be  mentioned — conducting  and  explaining  an  experiment  for 
the  group,  giving  special  attention  to  one  or  more  slower  pupils,  helping  pupils  who 
registered  after  the  start  of  school,  correcting  papers  or  themes,  either  in  or  out  of  class, 
formulating  test  and  examination  questions,  and  serving  as  general  assistant  to  the 
regular  staff  teacher.  In  reality,  this  experience  is  an  apprenticeship.  At  first,  the  senior 
is  given  responsibilities  quite  simple  in  nature.  As  these  are  successfully  met,  more 
complex  ones  are  offered.  Toward  the  close  of  the  semester,  the  progress  of  the  senior 
should  be  such  that  the  staff  teacher  should  feel  justified  in  turning  over  the  class  to 
him  for  an  entire  period.  In  some  cases,  this  privilege  will  doubtless  be  granted  a  num- 
ber of  times.  It  seems  desirable  that  this  be  so.  However,  the  record  of  the  senior,  his 
attitude  and  general  adaptability,  will  determine  the  matter  in  each  individual  case. 
Whenever  a  senior  has  charge  of  a  class,  the  regular  staff  teacher  is  expected  to  be 
present.  •. 

Another  duty  assigned  to  the  senior  is  that  of  handing  in  reports  of  the  significant 
things  in  his  work  daily  or  twice  a  week.  These  reports  are  not  to  be  summaries  of 
what  took  place  in  class.  Rather,  they  are  to  be  records  of  those  things  which  partic- 
ularly impressed  him  or  aroused  his  curiosity.  Illustrations  used,  type  of  assignment, 
repetition  or  review,  points  emphasized, — in  general,  technique  of  instruction,  serve  as  a 
basis  for  these  reports.  This  requires  a  critical  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
senior.  He  must  continually  ask  himself  questions  such  as  these — Why  was  that  method 
used  in  this  connection?  Would  this  one  have  been  better?  If  not,  why  not?  Why  was 
this  point  in  the  lesson  stressed  and  that  one  almost  neglected?  Wherein  did  the  assign- 
ment of  yesterday  meet  requirements?  Wherein  did  it  fall  short?  Countless  others 
should  occur  to  him  if  he  really  makes  progress  in  this  phase  of  his  training. 

This  critical  attitude  is  difficult  to  develop  for  the  average  beginner.  Therefore,  to 
assist  him  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  phases  of  his  work,  the  senior  is  required  to  have 
a  personal  conference  with  the  regular  teacher  at  least  once  a  week.  Sometimes  the 
Principal  or  Supervisor  of  the  Department — perhaps  both — participate  in  this  conference. 
Occasionally,  the  Principal  calls  the  senior  in  for  a  conference.  In  these  conferences, 
much  attention  is  given  to  the  reports  and  to  the  development  of  the  critical  attitude. 
Perhaps  this  can  better  be  described  by  calling  it  an  attitude  of  evaluation.  When  the 
senior  weighs  carefully,  both  pro  and  con,  the  various  phases  of  his  work  and  problems 
growing  therefrom,  and  then  gives  his  reaction  to  them,  he  is  well  launched  in  his  train- 
ing. However,  the  personal  conference  should  be  more  than  this — it  should  furnish  the 
opportunity  when  the  master  workman  in  the  person  of  the  staff  teacher  instills  in  the 
senior  a  vision  of  the  great  work  ahead  and  steels  his  heart  to  meet  difficulties  and 
disappointments  by  showing  him  that  they  merely  furnish  opportunities  for  him  to 
better  his  work  and  to  advance  professionally.  Undoubtedly,  the  personal  conference  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  plan  of  directed  teaching. 

Essentially  then,  the  plan  of  directed  teaching  combines  observation  and  practice. 
It  consists  of  four  phases:  (1)  The  senior  becomes  a  high  school  pupil  and  does  the 
work  assigned  just  as  any  of  the  pupils  in  the  class.  (2)  He  becomes  a  director  of 
class  activities — beginning  with  simple  activities  and  advancing  to  more  complex.  (3)  He 
reports  upon  the  significant  phases  of  his  work  and  is  taught  to  evaluate  these  and  to 
make  this  attitude  habitual  in  his  work.  (4)  Personal  conferences  weekly  furnish  the 
opportunity  to  check  his  work,  point  out  opportunities,  and  enkindle  within  him  a  de- 
sire to  serve. 
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WORK  OFFERED 
English 

The  study  of  English  in  the  University  High  School  includes  four  years  of  required 
work  in  literature  and  composition  and  an  elective  year  of  public  speaking.  The  aims 
of  the  work  may  be  summarized  briefly  thus:  (1)  to  make  the  pupil's  life  richer  and 
fuller  through  a  knowledge  of  a  considerable  body  of  the  best  that  has  been  written  by 
English  and  American  authors;  (2)  to  help  him  in  forming  the  habit  of  reading  widely 
and  carefully;  (3)  to  train  him  to  stand  on  his  feet  and  to  talk  in  a  simple,  connected 
fashion  about  topics  within  the  range  of  his  interests;  (4)  to  teach  him  to  write  clearly, 
correctly,  and  forcefully. 

The  work  in  literature  is  made  especially  rich  and  valuable  because  of  the  admir- 
able school  library.  The  University  High  School  takes  an  especial  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  library  is  indeed  the  heart  of  the  school.  The  teachers  of  English,  aided  by  3  ex- 
cellent librarians,  have  been  unusually  successful  in  inspiring  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  student  body  a  liking  for  reading  widely  in  all  sorts  of  better  books.  This  ac- 
quaintance with  books  and  enthusiasm  for  them  are  further  strengthened  by  the  Book 
Clubs  organized  in  some  of  the  classes.  Here  pupils  discuss  those  books  they  have  been 
reading,  tell  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  their  favorite  authors  and  incidents  concerning 
them,  and  enthusiastically  share  their  literary  likings.  To  them  literature  becomes  a 
very  real  and  fascinating  part  of  life. 

At  the  basis  of  the  work  in  composition  are  two  fundamental  ideas:  (1)  that  pu- 
pils cannot  write  well  unless  they  have  something  to  say;  and  (2)  that  they  must  learn 
to  express  their  ideas  correctly.  Consequently  the  courses  in  composition  are  designed 
to  aid  the  students  in  gaining  a  wider  and  deeper  appreciation  of  those  things  which  go 
to  make  up  their  daily  lives.  They  are  trained  to  see  and  to  think  more  clearly  and  to 
master  the  technique  of  expressing  their  thoughts.  In  some  of  these  classes  a  laboratory 
plan  is  used  which  enables  the  pupil  to  receive  a  large  amount  of  individual  attention, 
such  as  would  not  be  possible  in  classes  not  rigorously  limited  as  to  size.  Here  each 
pupil  may  make  just  as  rapid  progress  as  his  ability  and  his  industry  will  permit.  Here 
he  may  receive  much  drill  and  practice  in  those  matters  of  writing  of  which  he  stands 
most  in  need.  The  excellent  work  here  done  by  the  University  High  School  is  attested 
by  the  gratifying  record  of  its  graduates  when  they  have  gone  to  college  and  by  the 
immense  amount  of  interest  which  this  method  has  roused  all  over  Illinois  and  by  the 
adoption  of  our  plan  in  other  excellent  schools. 

To  supplement  the  work  of  the  class  in  public  speaking,  a  dramatic  club  has  been 
organized  which  gives  from  time  to  time  some  excellent  plays.  The  Club  is  but  one  of 
the  institutions  of  the  University  High  School  for  fostering  in  the  pupils  a  realization 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  keenest  pleasures  of  life  may  come  from  mental  recreation. 

The  school  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  staff  of  ex- 
tremely well  trained  teachers  of  English,  teachers  of  learning,  of  culture,  of  enthusiasm, 
and  of  sympathy  with  their  pupils. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
Elementary  Social  Science 

A  two-hour  course  in  which  all  freshmen  enroll.  Boys  and  girls  are  in  separate 
classes,  so  that  different  methods  may  be  used  to  meet  the  different  needs.  The  course 
involves  practice  and  study  in  various  activities  useful  during  high  school  years  and  in 
later  life.  The  use  of  books  and  the  library  is  the  first  consideration.  Then  various 
study  methods  are  examined  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  right  study  habits.    Fol- 
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lowing  this,  there  is  practice  in  outlining,  note-taking,  organizing  and  presenting  re- 
ports on  various  types  of  material.  Then  the  conduct  of  a  meeting  is  put  into  practical 
use  in  the  class-room,  with  imaginary  officers'  reports,  and  real  debates  on  live  topics. 
Growing  out  of  the  conduct  in  a  meeting,  broader  and  more  general  ideals  of  manners 
and  conduct  are  developed.  Finally  there  is  an  introduction  to  the  social  science  field, 
showing  the  differences  in  material  and  method  of  sociology,  economics,  history  and  civ- 
ics, and  the  minor  social  studies.  This  course  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  the 
five-hour  course  in  Community  Civics. 

Community  Civics 

A  five-hour  course,  given  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year.  The  textbook, 
Hill's  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems,  is  followed  rather  closely.  In  it  are  devel- 
oped the  four  main  topics,— Group  Life,  Problems  of  the  Community,  Industrial  Society, 
and  Government  and  Politics.  Interest  in  these  topics  is  made  a  chief  aim,  and  to  this 
end  there  are  constant  attempts  to  associate  the  material  with  the  daily  experiences  of 
the  pupils. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History 

The  course  in  Ancient  and  Medieval  History  aims  to  give  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  social  progress  of  man  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  not  only  reminds  the  student  that  a  knowledge  of  the  past  is  necessary  for  an 
accurate  interpretation  of  the  present,  but  traces  the  development  of  modern  ideas  and 
institutions.  Special  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  and  the 
great  effects  growing  out  of  them. 

Modern  History 

The  course  in  Modern  History  deals  with  the  period  from  the  French  Revolution 
to  the  present  day.  It  reviews  the  social,  economic  and  religious  life  of  those  nations 
having  most  influence  upon  our  own  life  and  time.  The  course  aims,  however,  to  create 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  other  peoples  as  well  as  our  own.  Special  em- 
phasis is  put  upon  the  causes  of  the  World  War. 

American  History 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  and  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  semester  work  deals  with  colonial  times,  and  the  struggles  for  inde- 
pendence and  union,  and  ends  with  the  defeat  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  supplementary  reading,  especially  that  type  known  as  source  material.  The 
work  of  the  second  semester  takes  up  the  national  development  of  the  United  States 
and  her  importance  as  a  world  power.  Current  events  form  an  important  part  of  this 
course,  with  the  double  effect  of  enlivening  the  past  and  explaining  the  present. 

Advanced  Civics 

A  course  for  seniors  in  American  Government  and  political  methods.  It  includes 
the  usual  material  on  local,  state  and  national  governments,  and  the  control  of  these 
over  the  various  factors  of  modern  life.  The  plan  of  the  course  is  based  upon  a  firm 
belief  in  the  value  of  open  discussion. 

Economics 

A  course  for  seniors  in  the  principles  and  laws  of  economics.  Liberal  allusions  to 
history  and  present  conditions  make  the  pupils  realize  that  these  laws  actually  operate 
among  us.  Practice  in  thinking  clearly  and  speaking  clearly  is  a  direct  aim  of  the 
course. 
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LANGUAGES 

Latin 

Elementary  Latin:  Completion  of  forms  and  rules  of  syntax  up  to  the  treatment 
of  the  subjunctive.  Reading  of  easy  Latin  stories.  The  work  is  based  on  the  elemen- 
tary text  and  the  reader,  Scudder's  Easy  Latin  (Allyn  and  Bacon). 

Caesar:  First  Semester:  Continuation  of  syntax  and  form  drill  beginning  with 
the  treatment  of  the  subjunctive.  Prose  composition  based  on  first  year  text  and 
Place's  second  year  Latin,  (American  Book  Company).  Reading  of  stories  from  Scud- 
der's Easy  Latin. 

Second  Semester:  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars  (Place's  Second  Year  Latin).  Throughout 
the  year  creative  problems  illustrating  Roman  life  and  customs  are  worked  out  by 
the  pupils. 

Cicero:  Alternated  with  Virgil:  Reading  from  the  orations  of  Cicero  and  from 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Study  of  Roman  life  and  customs  of  this  period.  Latin  prose 
composition  based  on  text  read. 

Virgil:    Reading  from  the  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid. 

French 

Two  years  of  French  are  offered.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  pronunciation 
receives  particular  attention.  The  essentials  of  grammar  are  emphasized  through  the 
use  of  the  language.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  teach  pupils  to  read  simple  French 
with  direct  comprehension.   Much  of  the  class  work  is  carried  on  in  French. 

During  the  second  year  more  difficult  reading  matter  is  studied.  A  more  extensive 
consideration  is  given  to  the  essentials  of  grammar,  including  a  thorough  treatment  of 
the  verb.  The  work  given  in  composition  emphasizes  the  most  common  features  of 
sentence  structure.  Conversation  in  French  is  encouraged.  Some  attention  is  given  to 
readings  in  French  which  correlate  with  other  subjects  being  studied  by  the  pupils. 

Spanish 

Elementary  Spanish:  Careful  practice  in  pronunciation  and  sentence  intonation. 
Training  in  understanding  spoken  Spanish  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  work.  Drill 
in  the  essentials  of  grammar.  Reading  of  simple  Spanish.  Conversation  based  on  texts 
read,  pictures  on  bulletin  board  and  matters  dealing  with  daily  life. 

Second  year  Spanish:  Review  of  the  essentials  of  grammar.  Thorough  drill  in 
the  irregular  verbs  and  the  subjunctive  constructions.  More  difficult  reading  matter. 
Conversation  in  Spanish.  Reference  books  on  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  life  and 
customs. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  work  in  Home  Economics  consists  of  a  year's  course  in  Clothing  and  Textiles. 
a  year's  course  in  Foods,  and  a  one-half  year's  course  for  boys  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

Clothing 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  wise  choice  of  materials  and  clothing,  both  home-made 
and  ready-made.  This  includes  a  study  of  textiles,  their  prices,  kinds  and  adaptation  to 
use,  adulteration  of  materials,  care  of  clothing,  darning,  patching,  and  hygiene  of  cloth- 
ing. A  study  is  made  of  materials,  color,  line  and  style  suitable  for  high  school  girls. 
The   construction  work   consists   of   undergarments,   bedroom   furnishings,   simple   house 
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dress  and  school  dress,  varying  with  the  amount  of  practical  experience  the  girl  has  had. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  girl  will  become  an  expert  in  the  making  of  garments,  but 
that  she  will  have  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  patterns,  the  sewing  machine,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  in  the  making  and  selection  of  garments. 

Foods 

In  this  course  the  girl  is  given  a  knowledge  of  food  values  in  relation  to  health.  She 
is  taught  the  quantity  and  kinds  of  foods  necessary  for  a  girl.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
care  and  cost  of  foods.  Preparation  of  foods  is  taught  in  relation  to  the  meal  as  a  whole, 
teaching,  the  pupil  how  to  select,  combine  and  serve  foods. 

Home  Economics  for  Boys 

(Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors) 
This  course  is  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  boys.  The  topics  taken  up  in 
the  course  will  be:  the  boy  and  his  family — the  social  significance  of  the  home,  respon- 
sibility of  the  boy  to  his  family,  etc.;  food  values  and  body  needs,  preparation  of  a 
few  of  the  more  simple  dishes  served  at  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner;  textiles  and  cloth- 
ing which  includes  selection  of  material  for  suits,  color  combination,  care  of  clothing, 
appropriate  dress  for  various  occasions,  etc.;  budgets,  individual  and  household;  house 
planning  and  furnishing  from  the  appreciation  viewpoint;  etiquette  for  all  occasions — at 
home,  the  theater,  church,  school,  hotels,  etc.  Trips  will  be  taken  to  various  places  of 
interest  such  as  Men's  Clothing  stores,  furniture  stores,  tailor  shops,  etc.,  and  a  number 
of  outside  speakers  will  be  called  in  to  give  talks. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
Industrial  Education  I 

This  elective  course  offers  instruction  and  practice  in  drawing  and  shopwork  for 
beginners.  The  equipment  is  ample  for  doing  excellent  work  in  both  lines  and  every 
opportunity  is  offered  capable  students  to  advance  as  far  as  time  and  ability  permit. 
Individual  instruction  is  given  throughout,  except  where  group  instruction  can  be  more 
effectively  used. 

Students  are  expected  to  design  and  make  projects  useful  about  the  home  and  to 
acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  materials  for  construction.  While  woodworking  is 
the  major  activity  of  the  shop,  opportunity  is  offered  and  equipment  supplied  for  work- 
ing in  other  kinds  of  materials.  The  fundamentals  of  printing,  sheet-metal  work,  elec- 
tricity, etc.,  are  permitted  for  those  interested  in  them. 

The  work  of  the  shop  is  made  to  give  problems  calling  for  the  application  of 
knowledge  acquired  in  other  classes,  thus  providing  a  practical  use  for  the  facts  learned 
in  English,  Mathematics,  Science,  etc.  The  aim  is  to  give  real  construction  problems 
requiring  the  use  of  both  materials  and  information  for  their  solution. 

A  liberal  allowance  for  materials  is  made  and  a  simple  business  method  of  account- 
ing for  all  material  used  gives  valuable  experience  in  keeping  track  of  purchases.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  pay  for  materials  used  in  excess  of  the  regular  allowance. 

Industrial  Education  II 

This  is  an  advanced  elective  course,  continuing  the  general  plan  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation I,  but  utilizing  more  difficult  problems.  In  the  drawing  room  the  time  is  spent 
in  drafting  the  projects  to  be  made  in  the  shop,  with  some  time  given,  also,  to  archi- 
tectural drawing  applied  to  house  planning  and  drawing  details. 
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The  shopwork  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  period  furniture,  its  design,  construction  and 
relation  in  history  to  the  development  of  civilization.  The  time  is  spent  in  drafting  and 
building  one  or  more  pieces  of  well-designed  furniture  by  methods  as  practical  as  con- 
ditions permit.  Individual  instruction  is  given  and  students  are  led  to  develop  initiative 
and  good  habits  of  organization  and  construction  in  their  work. 

MUSIC 
Appreciation  and  History  of  Music 

This  has  been  made  a  composite  course  due  to  the  growing  conviction  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  History  of  Music,  or  any  other  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  quite  es- 
sential to  a  true  and  deep  appreciation. 

At  least  two  days  per  week  are  devoted  to  the  appreciation  phase  of  music  study. 
This  includes  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  illustrated  in  music,  i.e.,  Na- 
tionality, Form,  and  Expression  or  Content  in  Music.  The  media  for  musical  expression 
are  also  studied,  i.e.,  the  various  types  of  men's  and  women's  voices  in  solo  and  com- 
bination; the  various  families  of  instruments  in  the  symphony  orchestra  and  the  military 
band,  and  the  instruments  of  each  family  in  solo  and  combination.  Several  oratorios 
and  operas  in  condensed  form  are  read,  played  and  sung  to  sow  the  seeds  of  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  masterpieces  in  this  field  of  musical  composition. 

At  least  two  days  per  week  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  music.  A 
great  deal  of  stress  is  laid  upon  the  beginnings  of  music  among  the  ancient  peoples  and 
the  early  ecclesiastical  and  secular  groups,  before  the  phenomenal  developments  of  the 
last  three  centuries  are  taken  up.  A  text  is  used  and  a  note  book  is  kept.  The  Victrola 
and  piano  are  used  freely  for  illustrative  work. 

Theory  and  Harmony 

(In  conjunction  with  Outside  Applied  Music  Credit) 

Next  fall  this  new  course  will  be  offered  if  there  is  sufficient  justification  for  it.  It 
is  to  be  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  granting  of  credit  for  applied  music  work  with 
private  teachers  of  voice,  piano,  and  orchestral  instruments.  The  plan  briefly  is  this: 
the  student  will  take  one  lesson  per  week  from  the  private  teacher,  do  the  required 
practice  per  week,  and  attend  two  classes  per  week  the  first  semester  and  three  the  sec- 
ond semester  in  Theory  and  Harmony  at  the  High  School.  For  a  year's  work  of  this 
nature  the  pupil  will  be  given  a  unit  of  credit  toward  graduation  and  university  en- 
trance. 

Instrumental  Music  Work 

The  instrumental  music  work  offered  in  University  High  is  of  two  types: 
free  class  instruction  in  string  and  wind  instruments,  and  practice  in  the  orchestral  en- 
semble. The  pupil  is  required  to  furnish  his  own  instrument,  the  school  for  the  most 
part  furnishing  the  music.  The  main  purpose  of  the  free  class  instruction  is  to  unearth 
talent;  a  maximum  of  a  year's  instruction  is  furnished  each  beginner  after  which  he 
should  begin  private  study  and  play  in  the  orchestra.  In  many  cases  a  pupil  discovers 
he  has  sufficient  talent  and  interest  to  justify  private  study  and  to  make  orchestra  work 
possible  after  only  a  few  months  study. 

Orchestra  work  will  continue  from  year  to  year,  and  beginner's  classes  will  be  or- 
ganized each  fall. 
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Vocal  Music  Work 

This  year  the  only  vocal  organization  in  school  was  the  Girls'  Glee  Club.  Member- 
ship in  this  organization  is  open  to  any  girl  who  sings  acceptably  well.  The  voices  are 
tested  and  classified  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  music  and  in  the  securing  of  easy  natural  singing  at  all  times.  Be- 
sides mastering  many  high  grade  octavo  numbers  by  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Cowen,  etc., 
some  of  which  were  memorized,  the  Glee  Club  presented  a  cantata  and  an  operetta. 

Next  year  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  organize  a  Boys'  Glee  Club;  these  two  or- 
ganizations could  later  combine  and  present  one  of  the  standard  works  for  combinations 
of  this  character. 

ART  AND  DESIGN 

The  Art  and  Design  course  is  planned  to  enable  students  to  study  the  underlying 
principles  of  design,  principles  in  composition  and  color  in  commercial  art  and  picture 
study,  with  the  application  of  design  principles  in  craft  problems. 

Students  having  individual  interests  are  permitted  to  develop  those  interests  as 
far  as  possible  in  such  subject-matter  as  interior  decoration,  commercial  art,  or  archi- 
tectural design. 

MATHEMATICS 

Algebra,  First  Year 

(Two  semesters) 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  algebra  as  a  symbolic  language  used  to  express  pre- 
cisely quantitative  relations;  meaning  and  symbolic  thinking  are  stressed  above  tech- 
nical manipulation.  The  following  topics  are  covered: — Formulas,  graphic,  representa- 
tion, negative  numbers,  fundamental  operations  with  simple  polynomials,  fractions  and 
radicals,  solution  of  simple  linear,  fractional  and  quadratic  equations  in  one  and  two 
unknows,  factoring,  ratio  and  proportion,  simple  numerical  trigonometry. 

Algebra,  Third  Year 

(One  semester) 
Review  of  topics  in  first  year  algebra,  many  topics  of  the  first  year  are  extended 
and  somewhat  more  complicated  technique  is  given  in  the  exercises,  negative  and  frac- 
tional exponents,  radicals,  theory  of  the  quadratic,  progressions,  binomial  theorem,  log- 
arithms and  more  numerical  trigonometry. 

Plane  Demonstrative  Geometry,  Second  Year 

(Two  semesters) 
The  chief  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  concept  of  proof.  After  an  informal 
intuitive  introduction,  the  standard  set  of  theorems  (the  set  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education  is  closely 
approximated)  is  covered;  algebra  is  used  and  correlated  with  the  geometry  as  much 
as  possible. 

Solid  Geometry,  Third  Year 

(One  semester) 
Space    relations,   volumes,   areas   of    surfaces,   formulas,    many   numerical   exercises, 
model  constructions  and  standard  theorems;  correlation  with  algebra  and  plane  geome- 
try is  stressed. 
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Trigonometry,  Third  or  Fourth  Year 

(One  semester) 
A  regular  course  in   plane  trigonometry  as  given  in  any  of  the  standard  texts  and 
equivalent  to  the  ordinary  college  course  in  plane  trigonometry. 


SCIENCE 
General  Science 

The  General  Science  course  is  built  around  the  pupil's  immediate  environment. 
The  course  deals  with  the  individual  and  his  relation  to  the  home,  the  community,  and 
the  world  in  general. 

The  laboratory  periods  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  problems  which  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  study  and  class  room  discussion.  These  problems  deal  with  such 
topics  as:  buildings  and  building  materials;  disease  and  its  prevention;  care  of  the  body; 
machinery;  the  universe  and  our  place  in  it;  nature  study,  with  a  few  lessons  to  ac- 
quaint the  pupil  with  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and  birds  in  the  community. 

There  are  no  printed  directions  for  the  pupil  to  help  him  solve  any  of  the  prob- 
lems; they  are  solved  by  the  pupil  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

The  recitation  period  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  arising  from  labor- 
atory work;  to  suggestion  of  other  problems;  to  a  discussion  of  magazine  articles  deal- 
ing with  topics  related  to  General  Science;  to  special  reports  by  individual  pupils;  to 
round  table  discussion  of  topics;  to  examinations  and  other  class-room  problems. 

Biology 

For  the  purposes  of  study  the  Biology  course  is  divided  into  three  parts: 

a.  Fall  study.  This  period  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  plants  and  animals;  to 
the  collection  of  materials  for  winter  study;  and  to  laboratory  examination  of  those 
phases  of  plant  and  animal  life  which  can  not  be  successfully  pursued  out  of  doors. 

b.  Winter  study.  This  period,  ranging  from  November  to  March,  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  animals,  and  to  the  investigation  of  subjects  in  which  the  pupil  may 
be  interested.  Most  of  the  laboratory  work  is  confined  to  physiology,  anatomy, 
hygiene,  sanitation,  and  other  related  subjects.  The  problems  under  investigation 
are  the  problems  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  pupil's  own  observations;  by 
the  class  discussion;  or  by  the  text.  As  far  as  possible,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  in- 
structor, that  all  laboratory  problems  shall  be  the  problems  of  the  pupil. 

c.  Spring  study.  The  spring  period  is  devoted  to  nature  study.  All  laboratory 
periods  are  devoted  to  field  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  university  campus;  to 
fields,  woods,  and  other  places  where  material  for  study  is  to  be  had.  These  trips 
are  for  the  purpose  of  studying  plants  and  animals  in  their  natural  habitat;  to  show 
the  relation  of  animals  and  plants  to  their  environment;  and  to  show  the  modifi- 
cations which  plants  and  animals  have  undergone  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
respective  environments;  to  identify  birds,  flowers,  insects,  trees,  etc. 

The  recitation  periods  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  which  have  arisen 
as  a  result  of  trips;  to  summarization  of  the  various  observed  facts;  to  outlining  of  fu- 
ture study;  to  making  of  special  reports  by  individual  pupils;  to  discussion  of  topics 
related  to  biology;  to  round  table  discussions,  examinations,  and  other  phases  of  class- 
room work. 
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Chemistry 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  common  elements  and  their  simpler  com- 
pounds. The  aim  of  the  course  is  (1)  to  show  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  (2)  to 
awaken  the  mind  to  the  great  achievements  resulting  from  a  knowledge  of  chemical 
laws  and  facts,  (3)  to  instill  in  students  as  a  matter  of  habit  the  scientific  method  of 
procedure  relative  to  the  problems  of  life,  and  (4)  to  develop  such  ideals,  concepts  and 
habits  as  accuracy,  persistency,  open-mindedness,  etc. 

Physics 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  recitations  and  laboratory  work, 
covering  the  important  phases  of  mechanics,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  sound  and 
light.  An  effort  is  made  to  arouse  and  satisfy  natural  interests  in  the  things  and  forces 
of  nature;  to  replace  superstition  and  ignorance  with  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary laws  of  nature;  to  give  specific  information  about  the  many  devices  which  have 
added  so  materially  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  to  develop  habits  of  order,  neat- 
ness and  correct  and  accurate  reasoning. 

COMMERCIAL  WORK 

Opportunities  in  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping  are  available  to  all  stu- 
dents of  the  school.  It  is  recommended  that  this  work  be  taken  in  the  Junior  or  Senior 
years  though  circumstances  will  frequently  make  it  possible  for  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores to  elect  some  of  this  work.  The  principle  purpose  in  offering  this  work  is  to 
afford  training  which  will  be  of  individual  assistance  to  the  pupil,  either  as  a  means  for 
earning  part  of  his  expenses  while  attending  College  or  University,  or  for  enabling  him 
to  take  notes  and  put  his  papers  and  themes  in  legible  condition.  The  Gregg  system  of 
Shorthand  is  taught. 

RECOGNITION 

The  University  High  School  is  recognized  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, is  fully  accredited  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  High  Schools. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

In  general,  a  student  must  complete  two  years  (60  hours  exclusive  of  military)  of  a 
curriculum  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  En- 
gineering, or  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  the  School  of  Music  before  being  admitted  to 
the  College  of  Education.  The  exceptions  to  this  are:  Athletic  coaching  and  physical  ed- 
ucation for  men,  and  industrial  education.  To  the  former,  admission  is  granted  on  ad- 
mission to  the  University  and  the  passing  of  a  medical  and  physical  examination;  to 
the  latter,  admission  is  granted  on  admission  to  the  University. 

Juniors  entering  the  College  of  Education  through  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  should  have  completed  the  prescribed  subjects  and  the  first  five  group  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Juniors  entering  through  the  other  colleges  should  select  some  curriculum  in  the 
college  chosen,  and  complete  the  first  two  years. 

Juniors  entering  from  other  institutions  must  present  60  hours  of  a  curriculum  pur- 
sued in  that  institution. 

Students  who  enter  with  more  than  60  hours  of  credit  will  be  given  advanced  stand- 
ing in  the  College  of  Education  to  the  amount  of  which  the  credit  is  in  excess  of  60 
hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE 

Students  who  graduate  from  the  College  of  Education  are  awarded  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  (Education),  Bachelor  of  Science  (Agricultural  Education),  Bach- 
elor of  Science  (Industrial  Education),  Bachelor  of  Science  (Physical  Education),  Bach- 
elor of  Science  (Home  Economics  Education),  or  Bachelor  of  Science  (Music  Education). 

The  requirements  for  graduation  are  the  following: 

1.  Admission  to  the  College  of  Education. 

2.  A  curriculum  of  70  hours,  except  in  Athletic  Coaching  and  Physical  Education, 
in  which  136  hours  is  required,  and  in  Industrial  Education,  in  which  130  hours  is  re- 
quired. 

3.  A  major  of  20  hours  in  education,  including  the  following  courses  taken  after  ad- 
mission to  the  College  of  Education;  educational  psychology,  3  hours;  technique  of  teach- 
ing, 3  hours;  a  teacher's  course  in  the  subject  of  specialization,  2-3  hours;  principles  of 
secondary  education,  3  hours;  and  teaching,  3-5  hours. 

4.  Two  subjects  of  specialization,  which  the  student  expects  to  teach,  must  be 
selected.  Twenty  hours  of  approved  courses  in  the  first  subject  and  sixteen  hours  in  the 
second  subject  must  be  completed,  except  that  in  Agricultural  Education,  49  hours, 
Home  Economics  Education,  36  hours,  Athletic  Coaching  and  Physical  Education,  47 
hours,  and  Industrial  Education,  25  hours,  must  be  completed. 

In  computing  the  hours  in  the  subject  of  specialization,  courses  taken  in  other 
colleges  prior  to  admission  may  be  counted. 

5.  The  remainder  of  the  curriculum  may  be  elected  from  a  list  of  courses  approved 
by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Education. 
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TEACHER'S  DIPLOMA 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Education  who  have  satisfied  the  faculty  with  regard  to 
their  qualifications  as  teachers  will  be  granted  a  Teacher's  Diploma  to  apply  toward  the 
fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  certificates  issued  without  examination. 

CURRICULA 

Because  of  the  variety  of  curriculums  which  the  student  may  offer  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Education  none  is  presented  in  any  department  except  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation, Home  Economics  Education,  Industrial  Education,  Athletic  Coaching  and  Physi- 
cal Education,  and  Music  Education.  Students  preparing  to  teach  other  subjects  should 
follow  the  requirements  stated  under  ''Requirements  for  the  Degree." 

Suggested  Curriculum  in  Agricultural  Education 

Meeting  the  requirements  of  teacher  training  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
Prerequisite:  Sixty  hours  in  some  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

FIRST  YEAR 
(Third  year  of  the  Curriculum   in   Agricultural   Education.) 
Required: 

Educ.    25 — Educational    Psychology 3 

Educ.    10 — Technique  of  Teaching 3 

Educ.   6 — Principles   of  Secondary  Education.    3 
Electives  in  Technical  Agriculture  and  Education. 

SECOND  YEAR 

(Fourth  year  of  the  Curriculum   in  Agricultural   Education.) 
Required: 

Educ.   Practice   5 — Teaching   of  Agriculture..    3-5 
Educ.   51 — Teachers'  Course  in  Agriculture..    3 
Electives  in  Technical  Agriculture  and  Education. 

Suggested  Curriculum  in  Athletic  Coaching 

FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST    SEMESTER  SECOND     SEMESTER 

Hours  Hours 

A.  C.   30 — Football    (10  hrs.  prac.  and  theory,  A.     C.     3 — Calisthenics      (5     hrs.     prac.     and 

1st  half  sem.) 2  theory) 2 

A.  C.  40 — Basketball    (10  hrs.   prac.  and   the-  A.  C.   10 — Single  Line  Marching  and  Gymnas- 

ory,   2nd  half   sem.) 2  tic   Dancing    (5   hrs.   prac.   and  theory) 2 

Anatomy   1 3  Anatomy  2 3 

Rhet.   1 — Rhetoric  and  Themes 3  Rhet.  2 — Rhetoric  and  Themes 3 

Mil.    la  and    lb,    11a  and    lib,   21a   and   21b,  Mil.   2a   and  2b,    12a  and   12b,   22a  and   22b, 

or  51a  and  5  lb —  Military  Drill  and  Theory  1  or  52a  and  52b— Military  Drill  and  Theory    1 

Electives   (academic) 7  Electives    (academic) 7 

Total 18  Total 18 

SECOND  YEAR 

FIRST    SEMESTER  SECOND     SEMESTER 

Hours  Hours 

A.    C.    7 — Boxing    (5    hrs.    prac.    and    theory,  A.  C.  7 — Boxing   (5  hrs.  prac.  and  theory,   1st 

2nd    half    sem.) 1  half     sem.) 1 

and  and 

A.  C.   8 — Wrestling   (5   hrs.  prac.  and  theory,  A.  C.   8 — Wrestling    (5    hrs.  prac.   and  theory, 

2nd  half  sem.) 1  1st    half,    sem.) 1 

and  and 

A.  C.  31 — Football   (10  hrs.  prac.  and  theory,  A.  C.  31 — Football   (10  hrs.  prac.  and  theory, 

1st   half  sem.) 2  2nd    half    sem.) 2 

or  or 

A.  C.  50— Baseball   (10  hrs.  prac.  and  theory)   4  A.  C.  50 — Baseball   (10  hrs.  prac.  and  theory)   4 

Psych.   1 — Introduction  to  Psychology 3  Physiol.  2 — Physiology  of  Circulation 3 

Physiol.    1 — General    Physiology 3  Journalism    2 — The   Newspaper 3 

Journalism     1 — The    Collecting    and    Writing  Mil.   4a   and  4b,    14a   and    14b,  24a  and   24b, 

of    News 3  or  54a  and  54b — Military  Drill  and  Theory    1 

Mil.    3a  and   3b,    13a  and    13b,  23a   and   23b,  Electives     (academic) 4-7 

or  53a  and  53b — Military  Drill  and  Theory    1 
Electives     (academic) 1-4 

Total 15-18  Total 15-18 
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THIRD  YEAR 

FIRST    SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Hours  Hours 

A.  C.   4 — Apparatus    (5  hrs.  prac.   and  theory   2         A.  C.  21 — Field  and  Track  (10  hrs.  prac.  and 

A.   C.    16 — Training 1  theory,  2nd  half  sem.) 2 

A.  C.   17 — Organization  and  Administration..    2         A.    C.    32 — Football    (4    hrs.    theory,    1st    half 

A.  C.  20— Field  and  Track  (  10  hrs.  prac.  and  sem.) 2 

theory,    1st   half   sem.) 2         A.  C.  41 — Basketball   (9  hrs.  prac,    I  hr.  the- 

A.   C.    60 — Swimming    (5    hrs.   prac.    and    the-  ory,    2nd   half   sem.) 2 

ory,    2nd  half    sem.) I         A.    C.    60 — Swimming    (5    hrs.  prac.    and   the- 

F.duc.  Prac.    1  —  (6  hours) 2  ory,    1st  half  sem.) 1 

Pub.    Sp.    1 — Oral   Expression 2         Educ.    Prac.    2 — (6    hours) 2 

Electives     (academic) 3-6     Hygiene     10 3 

Psychology     25 3 

Public  Speaking   2 2 

Electives     (academic) 0-1 

Total 15-18  Total 17-18 

FOURTH  YEAR 

FIRST    SEMESTER  SECOND    SEMESTER 

Hours  Hours 

A.   C.    9 — Orthopedics 2  A.   C.   5— Physical  Diagnosis  and  First   Aid..    3 

A.    C.     15 — Playground    Methods    and    Games  Educ.    Prac.    4 — (6    hours) 2 

(2  hrs.  theory,  3   hrs.  practice) 3  Educ.    10 — Technique  of  Teaching 3 

Educ.   Prac.  3 — (6  hours) 2  Educ.   43 — Physical    and   Mental   Tests 3 

Educ.   6 — Principles   of  Secondary   Education .    3  Electives     (academic) 4-7 

Educ.    25 — Educational    Psychology 3 

Electives     (academic) 2-5 

Total 15-18  Total 15-18 

Home  Economics  Education 

Required  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

(Home  Economics  Education) 

Prescribed  Subjects 

Hours 

Home  Economics    1,   2,  5,   6,   7,    10.   29 23 

Art  and  Design   1 ,    12 5 

Chemistry    1    or    la,   2a 10  or  8 

Chemistry  9,  9c 5  or  3 

Economics    1    or   2 5  or  3 

Physiology    1 ,   4 5 

List   A,   a   minimum   of 13 

List  A   (a   minimum  of  13   hours) 
Home   Economics    3,    4,    14,    18,    19,    20,    28,    39a,    39b,    41,    30, 

31,   33 

Required  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
(Home  Economics  Education) — Smith-Hughes 

Students   expecting   to    meet   the    requirements   for   teacher-training   under   the   Smith- 
Hughes  Act  should  include  the  following  subjects  in  their  four-year  curriculum: 

Hours 

Art  and  Design    1 — Freehand   Drawing 3 

Art   and   Design    1 2 — Applied   Design 2 

Bacteriology  5a,  5b — Introductory  Bacteriology 5 

Chemistry    1    or    la — Inorganic   Chemistry 5  or  3 

Chemistry   2a — Inorganic  Chemistry   and   Qualitative  Analysis 5 

Chemistry   9   and   9c — Organic  Chemistry 5 

Economics  2 — Principles   of  Economics 3 

Education  6 — Principles  of  High   School   Education 3 

Education    10 — Technique  of  Teaching 3 

Education    14 — Practice  Teaching  in  Home  Economics 5 

Education    25 — Educational    Psychology 3 

English    1,  2 — Survey  of  English  Literature 8 

Home  Economics   1 — Selection  and  Preparation  of  Foods 3 

Home  Economics  2 — Home  Architecture 3 

Home    Economics    3 — Home   Decoration 3 

Home  Economics  5 — Dietetics 4 
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Home   Economics   6 — Economic   Uses   of   Foods 4 

Home   Economics    7 — Textiles 3 

Home  Economics    10 — Household  Organization  and  Management 3 

Home   Economics    1 1 — Teachers'    Course 3 

Home    Economics    1 3 — Teachers'    Course 3 

Home  Economics   14 — Practice  House 3 

Home    Economics    19 — Dress    Design 3 

Home   Economics    29 — Clothing 3 

Home    Economics    30 — Clothing 3 

Hygiene  2 — Essentials  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation 1 

Physical    Education    7a,    7b,    8a,    8b — Gymnasium    Practice 4 

Physiology    1 — General  Physiology 2 

Physiology  4 — Physiology  of  D'gestion 3 

Psychology    1 — Introduction   to  Psychology 4 

Rhetoric   1 ,  2 — Rhetoric  and  Themes 6 

Sociology   1— Principles   of   Sociology 3 

Electives 1 6  or 

Total 130 


Suggested  Curriculum  in  Industrial  Education 

I.     Curriculum  for  Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Industrial  Education.    For  Heads  of  De- 
partments and  High  School  Teachers  of  Manual  Arts. 

FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST    SEMESTER 

Hours 

G.  E.  D.    1— Elements  of  Drafting 4 

Rhet.    1 — Rhetoric    and    Themes 3 

Indus.   Educ.    1— Manual   Arts,   First  Course.    4 

Phys.    Ed.    1 — Gymnasium    (Men) ^4 

Hyg.     1 — Hygiene     (Men) Vz 

Phys.    Ed.   7a— Practice    (Women) 1 

Mil.    la   and   lb,    11a   and    lib,    21a   and    21b, 
or  51a  and  51b — Military  Drill  and  Theory    1 

Hvg.    2 — Hygiene    (Women) 1 

Electives 0-3 


Tot; 


15-1! 


SECOND    SEMESTER 

Hours 

Art  and   Design    1 — Freehand    Drawing 3 

Math.    4 — Trigonometry 2 

Rhet.    2 — Rhetoric   and    Themes 3 

Indus.   Ed.   2 — Advanced   Manual  Arts 4 

Phys.   Ed.    2 — Gymnasium    (Men) 1 

Phys.   Ed.    7b — Practice    (Women) 1 

Mil.    2a   and   2b.    12a   and    12b,   22a   and  22b, 

or  52a  and  52b— Military  Drill  and  Theory    1 
Electives 0-3 


Total 15-15 


SECOND  YEAR 


Econ.    1 — Principles   of  Economics 5 

M.   E.    75    and    79— Forge   and   Pattern   Work 

(Men) 3 

Home   Econ.    1 — Selection   and  Preparation   of 

Food    (Women) 3 

Indus.   Ed.   2a — Advanced   Manual   Arts 4 

Mil.   3a  and  3b,    13a   and    13b,   23a   and  23b, 

or  53a  and  53b — Military  Drill  and  Theory  1 

Electives 0-2 


Total , 


16-18 


Educ.      3 — Survey     of     Modern     Educational 

Problems 3 

Indus.    Educ.    62 — History    and    Organization 

of  Manual  Arts 3 

M.  E.  77— Foundry  Work   (Men) 3 

Home   Econ.   7a — Textiles    (Women) 2 

Econ.   27 — Modern  Industries 3 

Mil.   4a  and  4b,    14a   and    14b,   24a  and   24b, 
or  54a  and  54b — Military  Drill  and  Theory    1 

Phys.   Ed.    8b— Practice    (Women) 1 

Electives 0-2 

Total 16-18 


THIRD  YEAR 


Educ.    25 — Educational    Psychology 3 

Indus.  Educ.  50 — Survey  of  Indus.  Education    3 

M.   E.   81 — Machine  Work    (Men) 3 

Home    Econ.    19 — Dress    Design    (Women)...    3 
Electives 3-6 

Total 15-18 


Educ.    10 — Technique  of  Teaching 3 

Econ.    41 — Labor    Problems 3 

M.  E.   82— Machine  Work  (Men) 2 

Home   Econ.    12 — Clothing    (Women) 3 

Electives 4-7 


Total . 


15-18 


FOURTH  YEAR 


Educ.   2— History  of  Education 3 

Indus.   Educ.   57 — Organization  of  Shopwork .  3 

Sociol.    1 — Principles    of    Sociology 3 

Electives 6-9 


Total 


15-1! 


B.    O.    and   O.    4 — Industrial    Organization...  3 

Educ.  41 — Survey  of  Vocational   Education..  3 

Educ.   6 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  3 

Educ.    Practice    16 — Supervised    Teaching....  3-5 

Electives 1-6 


Total . 


15-1! 
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II.     Curriculum  for  Teachers  of  Related  Subjects  and  General  Continuation  Teachers. 
Same  as  I.    Electives  to  be  chosen  with  advice  of  instructor. 

HI.     Two-year  Curriculmns  for  Teachers  of  Related  Subjects  and  General  Continuation 
Subjects. 
Students  over  21    years  of  age  who  arc  graduates  of  accredited  high   schools,  may, 

with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  and  the  head  of  the  department,  select  two 

years  of  work  from  the  curriculums  under  I.    Students  over  25  are  not  required  to  take 

Physical  Education  or  Military  Training. 

IV.     Curriculum  for  Teachers  of  Shop  Work  in  Vocational   Schools   and  Classes  oper- 
ating under  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

FIRST  YEAR 
First  Semester 

Psychological  basis  of  trade  teaching.  Analysis  of  teaching  material  in  trades.  Lesson- 
planning.  Observation  of  trade  teaching.  Reports  on  observations.  (Such  study  of 
mathematics,  science,  drawing,  and  English  as  may  be  needed  by  shop  teachers  will  be 
included.) 

Second  Semester 
Further  work  in  trade  analysis  and  observation  of  teaching.    Special  study  of  evening 
school  problems.   Analysis  of  the  evening  school  student.    Intensive  study  of  methods  of 
teaching.    Organization  of  teaching  material.    Organization   of  related   subjects.  Course- 
planning.   Practice  teaching. 

SECOND  YEAR 
First  Semester 
History  of  trade  and  industrial  education.    Place  of  industrial  education.    Types  of  in- 
dustrial schools  and  classes.    Problems  of  administration  of  industrial  education. 

Second  Semester 
Early   American    legislation    on   vocational   education.    The    Smith-Hughes   law.     Other 
modern  laws  and  movements.    State  vocational  education  laws.    The  Illinois  plan.  Ob- 
servation and  practice  teaching. 

Suggested  Curriculum  in  Public  School  Music  Education 

First  and  second  years  follow  the  curriculum  of  the  same  years  in  the  School  of 
Music,  with  piano  as  a  major  subject  and  voice  as  a  minor  subject. 

THIRD  YEAR 

FIRST    SEMESTER  SECOND     SEMESTER 

Hours  Hours 

Music    25a — Public  School    Methods 4        Music   25b— Public   School    Methods 4 

Music  47e  or  57e — Piano  or  Voice 2         Music  47f  or    57f — Piano   or    Voice 2 

Music   67a,    77a,    or    92a — Orchestral    Instru-  Music   67b,    77b,    or    92b — Orchestral    Instru- 
ment      2             ment     (different) 2 

Music    7 — Counterpoint 3        Music    8 — Counterpoint 3 

Music     13 — Appreciation 1         Music    14 — Appreciation 1 

Music    15 — Instrumentation 1         Music    16 — Instrumentation 1 

Educ.    25 — Educational    Psychology 3  Educ.    10 — Technique  of   Teaching ; 

Total 16  Total 16 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Music    26a — Public    School    Methods 4  Music    26b— Public   School    Methods 4 

Educ.   6 — Principles   of  Secondary   Education.    3  Educ.    Practice    20 5 

Educ.   Practice  20 5  Electives 5 

Electives 3 

Total 15  Total 14 
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